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of all unnecessary parts and even the abolition of the
tail, if it should be practical (which I believe will
prove to be the case).

I think I have made it absolutely clear that if flying
is to become popular in the way that motor cars are
popular, then everything must be done to simplify
machines. Some designers unfortunately often take the
opposite view and aim at increasing complications
instead of decreasing them.

The same idea has persisted in the teaching of
pupils to fly. There are some who think that training
should be done on the safest possible aeroplane so that
pupils may become accustomed to the air and
accustomed to finding their way about before flying
anything dangerous. But there are others who favour
training in aeroplanes which may not be dangerous
in the hands of a skilled pilot, but are dangerous in
the hands of a careless novice. Their argument being
that with a dangerous or difficult machine the new
pilot will learn respect for it and not take any liberties.

I do not agree with this latter theory for all aero-
planes should be as foolproof as possible. We have
quite enough troubles in the air such as fog and
collision, errors of navigation and so on, without adding
to the pilot's difficulties by making him control his
machine as though it were an acrobatic feat.

Not long ago a friend of mine commented on the
fact that whereas in the pioneer days the embryo
flier took part in many crashes, yet few of them
proved to be fatal, to-day when an accident does take
place there is a much greater chance of a serious and
often fatal ending. He instanced my own case where
I had a number of crashes, and yet apart from
my Boston accident, I seldom had anything worse
physically than minor cuts, bruises, and bent bones.

Undoubtedly increased speeds must result in greater
dangers when there is an accident, although we must